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= HENSOEVER I take into =! 
8 . I Hands x Book which bea 
the Title of an Hiſtory, 
DJ hope to meet with Ne. 
> EW thing in it that will make 
LEN 1 me a Debtor to the Author, 
for many ufeful Inſtructions and Informa- 
tions, for which I ſhould pay a laſting Ve- 
neration and Eſteem to ils Memory. 

A faithful Hiſtorian is of no Age or Na- 
tion, much leſs is he of any Party; he is 
to have no Affections to 2 ay Larkica lit Per- 
ſons, but to relate all Paſſages juſt as they 
are evil or good in themſelves. He muſt 
B neither 


(2) 
neither praiſe out of a Vein of Flattery, 
nor detract out of a Spirit of Malice. He 


is to ſhew how a Nation has paſſed from 


one Government to an other, and while he 
is doing this, he is to relate with the ſtricteſt 
and religious Truth all and every Circum- 
ſtance, and to omit not ſo much as one Par- 
ticular that may help to paint out clearly 
to our Sight the very Souls (as I may ſay) 
of the principal Actors, and ſhew us all the 
Cauſes of each ſeveral great Event in the 
cleareſt and moſt conſpicuous Light. 
There is no Work that can be of ſo 
great an Importance to the Sons of Men, 
as an Hiſtory of what their Fore-fathers 
did, delivered dowhh to them with ſo 
much Perſpicuity, Fidelity and Exactitude. 
There cannot be greater Incentives to Vir- 
tue than Narrations of this Sort; they do 
not only excite within us a laudable Emu- 
lation of following thoſe, who have grown 
Great by ſurmounting the Oppoſitions of 
wicked and cruel Men, and by adhering 
to the ſevereſt Rules of Chriſtian Morality 
and Honour; no, they do ſtill more: They 


turn even the criminal Actions and Chara- 
Rers of the wicked Great to the Inſtruction; 


of the Good; and there is not one ſingle 


Incident, not one Page, Paſſage, or even! 
Period, but what may be peruſed by a pro- g 


per Reader with ſingular Profit and abun- 
dant Satisfaction. b 


N. 


E 


No one is more capable of obſerving all 
| theſe Rules, than a Perſon who writes the 
Hiſtory of his own Times; and if he does 
obſerve them, the Value that will be due 
to his Memory from Poſterity, is hardly 
to be deſcribed. But if we take a View of 
the Hiſtorians through all the different A- 
ges of recorded Time, it is the Misfortune 
to, as well as the Infirmity of Human Na- 
ture, that we ſhall meet but with very 
few indeed, that are wholly exempt from 
10] falling into (I will not ſay) venial Errors, 
en, | but from committing groſs, enormous, and 
ers capital Faults. The late Archbiſhop of 
lo | Cambray accurately and juſtly remarks, that 

le. if we were to take ſuch a general Review 
Vir- of the Writers of Hiſtory, at ſuch different 
do Periods of Time as I have mentioned, and 
mu-] form a true Judgment of them, we might 
Wu obſerve that an excellent Hiſtorian is per- 
off haps more rarely found, than even a great 
ring Poet. And I think I may with great Truth 
lity add to this great Man's Obſervation, this 
hey further Remark of my own, that Hiſtory, 
how widely ſoever it differs in other Points, 
is in this one Particular like Poetry, as Ho- 
race deſcribes it, that it admits no Medi- 
um, but is either good to the ſublimeſt De- 
Igree, or elſe is to the loweſt Degree deſpi- 
an- cably ill. 

As there is not any Applauſe to be gi- 
ven that is equal to the Merits of a good 
Hiſtorian, ſo there is no Name to be in- 
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vented that is bad enough for a falſe one. 
There are many Men, who had rather die 
a thouſand Deaths, than once have the Re- 
putation of being Liars; and yet that 
piquing Appellation is due to thoſe Men, 
who abandon themſelves to a Cuſtom: of 
uttering known Untruths in private Con- 
verſation. Now I muſt ſay with Dr. Bur- 
net, that I reckon 4 Lie in Hiſtory to be as 
much a greater Sin than a Lie in common 
Diſcourſe; as the one is like to be more laſting 
and more generally known than the other. 


There is no-budy more capable of avoid- 


ing theſe Untruths, than a Perſon who 
writes the Hiſtory of his own Times; and 
therefore no one is ſo inexcuſable as ſuch 


a Perſon, when he appears evidently guil- 


ty of them, A Perſon, who tells me firſt, 
that he was an Eye-witneſs of almoſt all 


that he relates; who tells me that he ſets 
down nothing with his Pen concerning ei- 


ther Men or Things, of which he has not 


had a clear and certain Knowledge, entices| 
and perſuades me to place my firm Confi- 
dence in what he ſays; and if after that, 
comparing him with other Authors of thoſe 


Times, who were likewiſe Eye-witneſſes o 


all the ſeveral Paſſages he ſpeaks of, whoſe] 


Judgment, Candour, Sincerity, Impartia- 


lity and Honour, were never called in 


Queſtion; if I find, I ſay, Numbers of ſuch 
great Men as theſe, frequently and flat!) 
affirming in many and many Points the ve 
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ry, contrary and oppoſite, of what he af- 
ſerts to be true, what can I think, but that 
he has endeavoured to deceive me? And 
what Deteſtation and Averſion muſt I na- 
turally have for a Man that I have dete$- 
ed acting deceitfully with me in ſuch im- 
portant Points? How muſt I abhor him, 
who firſt courts my Credit and Eſteem, by 
making all the ſeeming Profeſſions of Sin- 
cerity and Truth, and by entering as it 
were his Proteſt againſt Falſhood ; when I 
come at laſt to find by undeniable Teſti- 
monials, that he has done all this only to 
palliate and hide the Truth from my Eyes, 
which I ſought after with Ardour, and to 
palm Falſhoads upoR me, which I ſtrove 
induſtriouſly to ſhun; when I find him 
the cruel Guide that puts me in the wrong 
Path, who impoſes upon me Mifinforma- 
tions, where he knows I long to be rightly 
inform'd ; who miſleads my Judgment and 
Underſtanding in the Dark ; and who by 


double dealing betrays to Errors the Aﬀe- 


ctions of a Heart, that would be in Love 
with Simplicity and Truth, and courts 


their Acquaintance. 


lt was with a perfect Prepoſſeſſion gf 


Mind in Favour of the learned Author, 
that I firſt dipt into the famed Dr. Burnet's 
Hiſtory of his own Times. 
I read the Preface of it over and over, 
I lik'd it, I approv'd it, I lov'd it; my 
Heart was ſet upon it ſo that I continu'd 
| g | | reading 


ing then retir'd from all Buſineſs, educa- 


ES] Scatl 
reading it ſo often, that I could almoſt ſſubi 
repeat it. I really honour'd the Prelate, men 
who ſaid ſo many good Things, and who 
had prepar'd me to learn the Truth of 
Affairs relating to my own Country, with 
as great Satisfaction as I could wiſh. I well 
remember, I felt an inward Joy, arifing ft 
From the Thought; that a Biſhop, living into 
to a good old Age in my Days, ſhould . 1 
have turn'd an Hiſtorian upon thoſe very An 
Points, about which I had for a long Bell 
Time coveted to be ſet right : And here wh: 
I muſt appeal to the fincere Part of Man- ling 
kind, whether, if they ever hop'd tg diſco- tior 
ver Truth from any Perſon upon Earth, they mon 
would not conceive the ſtrongeſt Hopes of mo 
it, from ſo great and learned a Biſhop of the her 
Church England; when he addreſs'd them 
ſo ſolemnly (as he does in his Preface) af- 


ter the following Manner. 

He in the firſt Place, gives us to under- 
ſtand, that he had, when he was very 
young, a greater Knowledge of Affairs 
than is uſual at that Age: The Reaſon 
which he aſſigns for it, is, that his Fa- 
ther, who had been engag'd in great . 
Friendſhips with Men of both Sides, liv- & © 


ted him himſelf, and related to him the . | 
whole Series of all publick Affairs. He h 
next aſſures us of his Father's eminent I 
Probity, Piety, Impartiality, and Sinceri- I 
ty; aſſerts he was the ſingular Inſtance in 
2 Scotland 


. 
catland of a Man Note, who had never 
noſt {ſubmitted to the new Form of Govern- 
ate ment ſet up there, from the Beginning to 
rho theEnd of the War, and yet (ſays the Biſhop) 
of he complain'd of the Errors of the King's 
ich Government, and of the Biſhops of Scot- 
vell Fand; and then declares, that it was upon 
ſing that Foundation he firſt ſet out, to look 
ing into the ſecret Conduct of Affairs among us. 
uld This is very good Account for an Hiſto- 
ery rian to give us, in Order to work upon our 
ong Belief in what he delivers to us: But yet 
lere [what the Bilhop lays before us, depend- 
lan- Jing upon the Truth of his Father's Re la- 
ſco- tion, is but a ſmall Part: He tells us many 
hey more Things upon greater Authorities, of 
of moſt, he was himſelf Eye-Witneſs, as he 
the here ſignifies. e 
em el fell (continues he) into great Ac- 
af. quaintance with ſeveral Perſons, who 
© either were or had been Miniſters of State, 
ler. from whom, when the Secret of Affairs 
ery | was over, ſtudy'd to know as many Parti- 
airs F culars as I could draw from them. I ſaw 
ſon a great deal more among the Papers of 
Fa. the Dukes of Hamilton, than was proper- 
eat ly a Part of their Memoirs, or fit to be 
liv- told at that Time. 1 
ca- And now for above thirty Years, I have 
the “ liv'd in ſuch Intimacy with, all, who have 
He had the chief Conduct of Affairs, and 
have been ſo much truſted, and on ſo 
* many important Occaſions wy by 
; * them, 


ent | 
eri- 
in 
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© thetn, that J have been able to petietrate} <« 
far into the true Secret of Councils ande 
Deſigns. r 
' When a Perſon has read thus far, he « 
C 
. 
4 


muft be perfectly well ſatisfy'd with the 
Abilities of ſuch an Author, to give — 
all the right Informations he could defire : 
provided he could be, likewiſe, as well 
ſatisfy'd with his Veracity as his Know- V 
ledge. To clear up that, the Biſhop pro-] A 
Cc 
G 


ceeds and ſays: I do ſolemnly ſay this 
© to the World, and make my humble Ap- 
©peal upon it to the great GBd of Truth, 6 
© that I tell the Truth on all Occafions as >|; 
fully and freely, as upon my beſt Inqui- E. 
ry I have been able to find it out. is 
have given the Characters of Men very co 
impartially and copiouſly; for nothing 4 
© guides one's Judgment more truly in A rie 
© Relation of Matters of Fact, than the lu 
* knowing the Principles and Tempers of fo 
„,, 
I look on the perfecting of this Work, 
© and the carrying it on through the re- 
* maining Part of my Life, -as the greateſt 
© Service Ican do to God and to the World; 
© and therefore I ſet upon it with Care and 
Caution: For I reckon a Lye in Hiſtory, 
to be as much a greater Sin, than a Lye) 
in common Diſcourſe., as the one is like in 
to be more laſting and more generally} ca 
© known than the other. And now, O my 
* God, the God of my Life and of all my 
55 * Mercies ; 


. 

* Metcies ; I offer this Work to thee, to 
* whoſe Honour it is chiefly intended; 
* that thereby, I may awaken the World 
to juſt Reflections on their own Errors 

and Follies, and call on them to acknow- 
* ledge thy Previdence, to adore it, and 
ever to depend on it. 

Thus far the Biſhop. — Now upon the 
Whole, I muſt. make over again this my 
Appeal to Mankind; whether, when they 
conlader the, Biſhop s fo ſolemn Appeal to 
God, they will not be induc'd to place a 
firm Confidence in all he ſays, unleſs the 
ſtrongeſt, the plaineſt, and moſt poſitive 
Evidence; againſt which, common Reafon 
is not able to ſhut it's Eyes, be brought to 
convinee them, where, and wherein ſuch 
4 pious; ſincere; and Fruth- telling Hiſto- 
rian, may have happen'd to make an un- 
lucky Miſtake, and by ſome ſtrange Mis- 
fortune to have directly contradicted Plain, 
manifeſt, and known Truths. | 
For my oon Part, I muſt confeſs that 
this Preface. had as powerful an Effect up- 
on me, as any Thing that I remember ever 
to have read in my nos Life. I reflected 


| ] 1 farther that the Biſhop intended this 


poſthumous Work, and ede 


yi look ” on it, as a Kind of Dy; ing- Speech; 


ein which: an Appeal to God about the T ink 
Jcontinu'd in it, is, methinks, the molt 
ſtrong and genuine kind of Oath that can be 

C taken, 
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taken, or that can enforce the Belief of 
any Reader. | STO 
Thus the Great Man, the Learned Man, 
and the Holy Biſhop, add mighty W * 
and Authority to the Hiſtorian. ne 
thinks one ſees theſe powerful and perſua- 
five Words in VERBO SACERDOPIY, ad- 
ded to the End of every important Period, 
and demanding our Credit ; and when one 
is gone ſo far in an Author's Intereſt, one 
reſolves (as it were) to ſwailow with an 


implicit Faith, whatſoever he ſhall be plea- 


fed to ſay, and comes ready prepared to 
receive every ſolemn Aſſertion of ſuch an 
Author with no leſs Veneration than if it 
were ſome divine Oracle. With theſe 
Thoughts I began to read the Hiſtory I am 
diſcourſing upon: I judged, indeed, that I 
enter'd upon this Favourite Author of 
mine (whom his Introduction had made 
ſo) with too much Partiality as a Reader, | 
to entertain ſuch an Opinion of him, be- 
fore I had thoroughly read him. But I 
preſently corrected this Judgment as erro- 
neous, and ſoon grew perſuaded that this 


was no Fault in me, and could not proper- 


ly be called Partiality, becauſe the very 


eaſon of my being prejudiced in his Fa- 


vour, conſiſted chiefly in this, that I ex- 
pected from him the ſtricteſt Impartiality. 

At the very opening of the firſt Book, 
which contains a ſummary Recapitulation 
of the Affairs of Scotland, both in Church 


and 


| (11+) 
and State, from the Beginning of the Trou- 
bles, to the Reſtoration of K. CHARLES II. 


a 1660. I find him cenſuring Archbiſhop 
f Spot ſwocd's Hiſtory in this Manner : © This 
ais the great Defect that runs thro' Arch- 
© | © biſhop: Spotrfwood's Hiſtory, where much 
of the rude Oppoſition that King (James) 
„ | © met with, particularly from the Aſſem- 
© | © blies of the Kirk, is ſet forth, but the 
© true Ground of all the Jealouſies they 
n were poſſeſs'd with, is ſuppreſs'd.* This 
Charge of  Incincerity, I thought, lay very 
tao heavy upon the Archbiſhop, eſpecially ſince 
in ; he is repreſented by other grave and au- 
5 thentick Hiſtorians, to. have been a Perſon 


of a very different Character. I remem- 
ber'd that the Lord Clarendon had given 
this Scotch Prelate the Character of a 
learned; wiſe, and pious Man, and of long 
Experience. This Reflection a little aba- 
„ted my before too forward Zeal for Biſhop 
Burnet, and begat in me this Spirit of ſtrict 
Impartiality, that J reſolved in the Courſe | 
of my Reading, to compare every doubt- l 
ful Paſſage in him, with other Authors | 
and he himſelf put me upon this Care and | 
Laution in my Reading, becauſe fince an i 
F\rchbiſhop ſo honourably mention'd as ] 
Ppot ſwood is by many Writers, was ſtill not 
o be rely'd on, a Confidence could not be 
eaſonably plac'd in the Word of Biſhop 
Bernet, which I found, on Examination, 
1:59 GI: had 
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had been very exceptionable to ne good 


and learned Prople: | 
Burnet makes King James the vt} 2 very 


early Scholar in Diſſimulation, and grown 


nl it were) a conſummate Man in Hypo- 


when but a Youth in Age; and this 
mulation of his, the Hiſtorian out of 
—— exaggarates, endeavouring to con- 


clude him to be in Heart a Papiſt, by an 


Argument which will by no Means hold 
good. The main Proof which he produces 
to ſupport this Allegation in pag. 7, is very 


weak, and amounts to no more than this, 
that, while the Duke of Guiſe liv'd, King 


Fames, tho' then 23 Years old, Would en- 


ter into no Treaty of Marriage, either with 


* or Proteſtant. 

e carries this unſu pported Suſpicion 1o 
far, as to make one-believe hin; very par- 
tial, and much prejudic'd againſt the King, 
where he ſays, the King himſelf was fa- 
vouring Popery, fotwithiandicly he was 
perpetually writing againſt it. 7 


The next invidious Infinuation is, that 


this Prince, when he came to the Crown 
of Eng land, endeavour'd to ſet up Epiſco- 


pacy in Scotland; in which Realm, thoſe | 
that were the moſt learned among the Bi- 
ſhops, are repreſented, as ſtrongly innig | 


to Popery. 
The Miſrepreſentation that next follows 


upon this Head, is more odious, more grie- 
vous, and being built upon no true Foun- 
da tion, 


( 13 ) 
dation, is plainly calculated to ealumniate 
that crown'd Head: It is in pag. 10. This 
Prince (ſays Burnet) had three Children: 
I Henry the eldeſt is repreſented, there, as a 
very hopeful Prince, quite unlike his Fa- 
ther, feared by his Parent, but not loved 
by him; a zealous Proteftant, averſe to 
Popery ; and then the Biſhop drops an 
equivocal Hint, in order to ſignify that 
this Averſion is probable to have haſten'd 
his Death; which he afterwards. pretty 
flatly affirms to have been compaſs'd by 
the poyſoning Arts of the Earl of Somer ſer, 
who, it is certain, was a Favourite to King 
Fames. This is out of Meaſure a bar- 
barous Way of calumniating and reviling 
Kings. | * | 
40 He likewiſe informs us, that after the 
ar- | Gunpowder Plot, this Prince was always 
rg, afraid of the 7 — and now, which 
fa- & methinks is difficult to reconcile, he fa- 
vas vours the Popiſh Religion out of Fear, not 
cout of Inclination. 28 
hat ] And again, in order to fix this Character 
wn upon him, it is ſaid, From thence to his 
ſco- dying Day, he continu'd always writing 
zoſe and talking againſt Papery, but acting for 
Bi- it. 01 | 
ing 4 Thus far the Charge of Popery is main- 
I tain'd againſt King James, by Dr. Burnet : 
Now let us, on the other Hand, conſider, 
how much more fairly it will appear, that 
he acted heartily upon Proteſtant Princi- 
| | ples, 
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— if the ſame Matters of Fact that Dr. 
urnet relates, join'd with ſome undeniable 
Facts related by others, were not miſcon- 
ſtru'd and forc'd, but plac'd in their plain 
and natural Courſe, juſt as they follow'd 
one another. = 
King Fames appears to have known ſome- 
what of the Art of Diſſembling. While 
the Duke of Griſe and Henry the 3d of 
Frence liv'd, he would neither marry a 


* Proteſtant nor a Papiſt. However, no ſoon- 


er is the Duke of Guiſe kill'd, and Henry 
the zd murder'd, but he preſently marry'd 
Anne a Daughter of Denmark. He was 
ever after under Queen Eligabetb's Ma- 
nage ment. Notwithſtanding this, the Eng- 
liſb Miniſter Valſingbam work'd one Sir Ri- 
chard Wigmore into that King's Service, on 


purpoſe to be a Spy upon him, and endea- i 


voured to infuſe ſtrong Jealoufles of him 
into the Scots, The Sincerity that is due 


to Hiſtory, demands of us to own, that, 


as the Situation of King Fames's Affairs 


then ſtood, eſpecially if we conſider what . 


he plainly appear'd to be afterwards, that 

Prince was not more to be blamed for Difli- 
mulation, than Walfngham for an indirect 
Practice; who, upon no more than his En- 


tertaining a bare Suſpicion of that Pririce's Þ* 


having ſome Tendency towards Popery, 
endeavoured to excite Jealouſies and Ani- 
moſities between him and his Subjects, 

| ow 
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However, that Prince was even with thoſe 


1 Enpliſh, who then diſlik'd him, in Politicks, 
n Aby the Means of Bruce, his Ambaſſador, 
in who grew great with Queen Eligabeths 
Secretary Cecil. He ſecretly 


got all the 
Great Men of England to fign an Inſtru- 
ment, that they would ſtand by his Right 
of Succeſſion: As ſoon as he came to the 
Crown of England, that Prince, to ſhew 
that he was no Diſſembler in Point of Re- 
ligion, which he really and mw pro- 
feſs'd, endeavour'd to promote the Epiſco- 


pal Church Government, even at a Time; 


when the Undertaking was ſure to be at- 
tended with great Difficulties, inſomuck 
that his Zeal in that Point, got the Aſcen- 
dant of his Policy. The Aim the King had, 
vas to carry on a Conformity in Matters of 
Religion between England and Scotland. E- 
ery Step he took, he met with great Op- 
poſition ; however, he proceeded, made a 
iberal Proviſion for the Service of the 
FThurch. He help'd the Biſhops very much, 
und greatly aſhſted the whole Body of the 


. Klergy. Yet even this is imputed to him 


is a Demerit by ſome, who very falſely 
harge many of the moſt learned of thoſe 
Piſhops, to have been groſſy inclin'd to Po- 
Pery: But as they have only ſaid, not 


Prov'd what they ſaid, all thoſe who ever 


hought or pretended to think thus, muſt 
de always reckon'd by wiſe Men, to be ei- 
her fooliſh and weak, or obſtinate and — 

ed 


616) 
led with a Spirit of Contradiction: Such 
3 Calumnies were never ſupported 

y any Men, but thofe who were ſup- 
pos d to labour either under a downright 
Abſence, or elſe a thorough Perverſeneſs of 
Uunderſtanding. —— After the Gun- 
powder-Plor, he was indeed more than a lit- 
tle alarm'd with Fears and Apprehenſions, 
more efpecially, when his Miniſter, Sir 
Dudley Carekan, returning from his Em- 
baſſy in Spain, told the King, then hunting 
at Theobalds, that he muſt either leave off 
that Way of Hunting, or deſiſt from Prieſt- 
Hunting. The Proſecution againft Popiſh 
Prieſts, ran high at that Time, and the 
King flacken'd it. But this could be ſaid 
to have been done out of an Inclination ta 
ferve them, much leſs can any Body that 
loves the Truth, offen to put upon the 


World ſo groſs an Impoſi tion, or upon that 


Prince, ſo falſe and unſuitable a Character, 
as to conclude: with Dr. Burnet, that from 
thence to his dying Day, he continu'd al- 
ways writing and talking againſt Popery, and 
acting for it. The contrary of this is ſo 
far true, that upon his Death-Bed (the 
Time when he has a Right; to be believ'd 
to. have ſpoken his hearty and ſincere 


his Son (as is to be ſeen in the iſt Vo- 
lume of Ruſbꝛoorth, pag. 15) To love his 


Wife, but not her Religion. Thus far there- 


fore this injur'd Prince is clear'd from Dr. 
| Burnet's 


Sentiments) he carefully advis'd the Prince, 


| . 


Writte 


eee, ee 
Burnet's Charge of Popery, fo groſſy and 
ſo groundleſly laid againſt him. | 


As to Prince Henry's Death, upon which 


Dr. Burnet makes ſuch ſiniſter Remarks, I 


chuſe to anſwer that Article apart from the 


reſt : It is obſervable, that there were in- 
deed many Reports about that gallant 
young Man's having been made away by 
foul Play, and poiſon'd. Bus after all, ſays 
Dr. Welwood in his Memoirs, there is an 
Account in Print of what was more obſer- 
vable upon opening of Prince Henry's Bo- 
dy, under the Hand of Sir Theodore Ma- 


yerne, and five other Phyſicians; from which, 


there can be no Inference drawn, that he 
was poiſon'd. Whoever has a Mind to be 


farther ſatisfied in this Particular, let him 


have Recourſe to the Appendix at the End 
of Dr. Welwood's Memoirs, Ne 5, pag. 233, 
and he will wonder at what Burnet ſays, 
when he pretends in ſeveral Parts of 2 
Hiſtory, that he omits no Circumſtance 
that may ſerve to clear Matters as much as 
poſſible. FOOT eh 
But this pions Hiſtorian has not only 
been pleas'd to attack the Character of this 
Prince, with Regard to his Religion; he 
has likewiſe, to ſhew his own Wiſdom, re- 
flected very ſeverely upon that Prince's 
Knowledge and Wiſdom ; and has done it 


in ſuch indecent Terms, that are as little 


proper to be given to a King, as to be 
written.. by a Biſhop. He ſcarce refrains 
D from 


(18 ) 


from calling him a flothful and fearful Foef 


in plain Engliſh, and that too, in Caſes, where 
what he alledges is entirely repugnant to 
the known Truth. _ 
The Lord Clarendon, whoſe Judgment 
no Man can call in Queſtion, without ble- 


miſhing his own, takes many Opportunt | 


ties of mentioning with Honour, the Wiſ⸗ 
dom of King Fames. I. and frequently cele- 
brates him for ſome of his other Virtues, 
which (as that noble Author ſays) King 
Charles I. inherited, as well as the {ame Teal 
for Religion (meaning his Zeal for the 
Proteſtant Religion) which put both theſe 
Kings upon. deſiring to unite the three 
Kingdoms in one Form of Gad's Worſhip 
and publick Devotions. „ 

And whereas King James, when he met 
with great Oppoſition in promoting Epiſ- 
copacy in Scotland, is ſaid by Dr, Burner 
pag 10, to have gone no farther in his De- 

gns, either through Sloth. or Fear. The 
Lord Clarendon, in the 1ſt Volume of his 
Hiſtory, pag. 82, ſays and aſſerts the direct 
contrary, in the following Words, juſtly 
aſcribing that to King Fames's Wiſdom, 
which Burnet injuriouſly attributes to his 
Inaction and Timidity. The whole Scotch 
Nation, (ſays that great Hiſforian) ſeem'd in 
the Time of King James, cell inclin'd to re- 
ceive the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
which that King exceedingly defir'd, and was 
fo confident of, that they whs were privy to bis 
| Corenſel: 
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Comnſels in that Time, did believe, the printi- 
pal End of bis Progreſs thither, ſome Tears 
before his Death; thengh he was not. ſb 
well ſatisfied at his being there, two or three 
of the principal Perſons truſted by him, in the 
Government of that Kingdom, dying in or 


| about that very Time : But though he return'd 


without making any viſible Attempt in that 
Aﬀair, yet he retain'd ſtill the Purpoſe and 
Reſolution to his Death, to bring it to 
| However, his two or three laſt Years 
having been leſs pleaſant to him, by the 
Prince's Voyage into Spain, the Fealouſies, 
which about that Time, began in England, 
and the high Proceedings in Parliament there, 
he thought it neceſſary to ſuſpend any Pro- 
ſecution of that Deſign, until ſome more fa- 
vorreble Conjundture, which be liv'd not to 

ſee. | 
Biſhop Burner, who gives ſo little Quar- 
ter to the King in Affairs of State, is as 
great an Enemy to the then Biſhops in 
their Government of the Church. He re- 
preſents the Biſhops, that were concern'd 
in carrying on the good Work of a Refor- 
mation, to have done their Part very ill, 
He deſcribes them to have been generally 
ather haughty in their Manners, and neg- 
ligent in their Function; Frequenters of 
the Court, and contemn'd by the Peo- 
ple. He repreſents all that was carry'd 
on by the Biſhops and Clergy in their 
general Aſſemblies for this pious End, to 
” D 2 have 
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have been perform'd by Fear or Corrup- | 
tion, and that no Practices were omitted | 
in procuring the Elections of ſuch Mem- 
bers of thoſe Aſſemblies as would bring | 


it about. He furthermore infinuates, that 
thoſe few of the Clergy and Biſhops, who 
were ſtricter and more learned, lean'd 


grol'y 


he proceeds thus, pag. 17, The Puritans 
gain'd Credit as the King and the Biſhops loſt 


it. They put on external Appearances of $46 


Striftneſs and Gravity; they took more Pains 


in their Pariſhes, than thoſe who adber'd to the 


Biſhops, and were 6fien preaching againſt the 
Vices of the Court; for which they were ſome- 
times puniſh'd, tbo very gently, which raiſed 
their Reputation, and drew Preſents to them 
that made up their Sufſerings abundantly, He 
then tells us, That his Great-Grandmother, 
Rachel Arnot, Daughter to Sir Tohn Arnot, 
was moſt obſequiouſly courted by the Puritans, 


and reckon'd for many Tears the chief Support 


of tbe Party, ſo that his Father, who marry'd 
Rachel Arnot's Grandaughter, ſaw a great 
Way into all the Methods of the Puritans, 

It the Mouth be ſuppos'd to ſpeak out 
of the Abundance of the Heart, of which 
Side would a Man be naturally induc'd to 
believe ſuch an Author as Dr. Burnet to be, 
on the Side of the Puritans, or on the Side 
of the Church of England # 


k 


to Popery. At the ſame Time, | 
ſpeaking of the Puritans of thoſe Days, | 


(219 

It is Time now to draw towards a Con- 
cluſion of this Prince's Reign, and com- 
pare what other Authors in general ſpeak 
of his Character at his Death, with what 
Dr. Burnet ſays on him, on the ſame Oc- 
caſion. | 

The Sentences of Dr. Burnet, fill'd with 
a Recapitulation of Invectives, are thus 
worded on this Monarch's Demiſe. viz. It 
is certain, no King could die leſs lamented ov 
leſs efteem'd than he was ——— His Reign in 
England was @ continu'd Courſe of mean Pra- 
Gices, ——— King James was become the 
Scorn of the Age and while hungry Writers 
flatter 'd him out of Meaſure at Home, he was 
deſpis'd by all abroad, as a Pedant without true 
Judgment, Courage, or Steadineſs, ſubje&# to 
bis Favourites, and gdeliver'd up to the Coun- 
ſels or rather the Corruptions of Spain. 
Ho different an Account from this, is 
given us of him by other Authors, who 
at the ſame Time they give his Virtues 
their Due, do not ſpare the Dete&s of that 
Prince! But my Buſineſs is here to ſhew 
the Partiality of Dr. Burnet, who allows 
him no Perfections at all, but treats that 
crown'd Head with an unheard of Con- 
tempt, and delivers concerning him, Things 
that are not at all conſonant with the 
Trath. | 

For Orleans. in his Hiſtory of the Revo- 
lutions, of whom Eachard, at the Begin- 
ning of his Works, gives ſo good a Cha- 

0 racter, 
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rater, and many other foreign Writers, 


ſpeaking of King James I. ſay, that he dy'd 
belov'd by his Subjects, lamented by Stran- 


rs, and commended by all the learned 
Men in Europe, as the Patron of Litera- 
ture. | 

This is indeed true, that he rather had 
an Affection to Letters, than a true Tafte 
of them ; but that may ſaid to be owing 


tothe falſe Reliſh of the Times in which 


he liv'd, and in which many Men, who 
paſs'd then for very Learned; were guilty 


of the ſame Error in their Taſte. But if 


he was not ſo extreamly learned, as to de- 


ſerve the Title of the Learned: King, yet we 
may thus far reaſonably believe of him, 
what Archbiſhop Spotſtoood ſays of him in 
the laſt Page of his Hiſtory, and that will 
be ſufficient Evidence of his Piety and 


Knowledge, in Oppoſition to all that Dr. 


Burnet has ſaid without any Foundation, 


but ſeeming Paſſion and Prejudice to the 
contrary. The Thurſday preceding his 


Death, (ſays Archbiſhop Spotſwood) he de- 
* fir'd the Bleſſed Sacrament to be mini- 
* ſter' d unto him, which he receiv'd with 
great Devotion, profeſſing to the Prince, 
his Son, and thoſe that ſtood by, that be 
receiv'd a ſingular Comfort thereby, wiſhing 
all Men to do the like, when they were 


& 8 8 


viſited in that Sort. From that Time to 


* the Hour of his Death, he was ſtill al- 
© ways praying, or ſame ane Sentence or 


* othex 
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* other of Piety ever in his Mouth. 


The ſame Archbiſhop Sporſwood proceeds 
on, and ſays, © We that have had the Ho- 
* nour and Happineſs many Times to hear 
him Diſcourſe of the moſt weighty Mat- 


* ters, as well of Policy as Divinity, now 


* that he is gone, muſt comfort ourſelves 
* with the Remembrance of theſe Excellen- 
* cies, and reckon it not the leaſt Part, of 
* our Happineſs to have lived in his 
Pays.“ Many doleful Epitaphs in all 
Languages were compoſed to expreſs the 
Sorrow conceived by his Death. 


. 


Here I muſt upon the whole Matter re- 


capitulate. I own the Biſhops were at that 


Time.to blame in ſome of their Politicks, 
and that the King was certainly liable to 
feveral Defeds in his Conduct on the one 
Hand; but then, that it muſt be confeſs'd 
on the other, that Biſhop Burnet has uſed 
the whole Epiſcopal Church very ill, re- 
preſented all their [Prelates of thoſe Days 
either as haughty Courtiers, or 1gnorant 
Men; as illiterate Obſtinates, or Popiſ In- 
uiſitors. But when he ſpeaks of any of 
the Puritans, or Covenanters, he gloſſes o- 
ver the worſt Part of their Characters with 
ſomething agreeable, and always brings in 
ſome ſpecious Colour of Virtue, Reaſon and 
Wiſdom, to juſtify their Conduct, and var: 
niſh ' o'er their Crimes. Whenſoever he 
ſpeaks of King Fames, he does not only 
magnify thoſe Defects to which he was 15 
| able, 
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„ 
able, into enormous Crimes; but he turns 
and miſconſtrues even that Prince's Vir- 
tues into Vices, and lays that as a Founda- 


tion to proceed on to the Hiſtory of his 
unfortunate Son, in which I am afraid we 
ſhall find him as partial (tho' for good 
Reaſons with more Art and Caution) as he 
was in the Story of the Father. 1 
His Way of opening the Beginning of 
tha Troubles in Scotland, ſhews his Partia- 
lity abundantly, and ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrates what is to be expected from him in 
the Sequel of that Hiſtory. N 
Burnet makes no Scruple of laying the 
Blame wholiy upon the King and the Bi- 
ſhops, but does it after a Manner perfectly 
abſurd and ſelf- contradictory. 


He tells us, P. 26, The Deſign of reco- 


vering the Tythes went on but flow- 
ly._—That a Liturgy and Body of Ca- 
nons for the Worſhip and Government of 
the Church of Scotland, were framed by 
the Biſhops of that Country.——-Theſe, 
continues he, were never examined in a- 
ny publick Aſſembly of the Clergy : All 
* was managed by three or four aſpiring 
* Biſhops ——They were all ſo lifred up 
* with the King's Zeal, and ſo encouraged 
* by Archbiſhop Laud, that they loſt all 
s Temper. FED | 

After having thus endeavour'd to accuſe 
the King of intemperate Zeal in his-Con- 
duct, Dr. Burnet in the very next ſucceed- 


<A; a 0 @-. & 


ing 


Civil Execution. 


( 25 ) 
Ing Paragraph ſays theſe Words; But tlie 
* unaccountable Part of the King's Pro— 
* ceedings, was, that all this while, when 
* he was endeavouring to recover ſo great 
* a Parr of the Property of Scotland, as the 
Church Lands arid Tythes were, from 
Men that were not like to part with 
* them willingly, and was going to change 
© the whole Conſtitution of that Church 
* and Kingdom: He raiſed rio Force to 
* maintain what he was about to do, but 
* truſted the whole Managemerit to the 
In a few Lines fur- 
ther, P. 27, the Biſhop grows political, 
and ſays, A Troop of Horſe, and a 
Regiment of Foot, had prevented all that 
* followed, or rather had by all Appear- 
* ance eltabliſh'd an arbittary Government 
in that Kingdom.“ 

Here the Readef cannot but remark, that 
Burnet, who had but juſt now blamed the 
King for taking eaſie and civil Meaſures to 
ſettle Epiſcopaty in that Kingdom, and 
called even that intempetite Zeal, does in 
the ſame Breath, with a pfodigious deal cf 
good Temper of his own, erideavour to 
ſhew that Prince and his Miniſters {till 
more to blame, that they did not do it by 
Force, and by a military Power. — let in 
a few Lines after theſe again, he flatly af- 
firms, That his Father, and thoſe who ad- 
' hered firmly to the King's Intereſt, were 
then much troubled at the whole Conduct 


K * of 
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* of Affairs, as being neither wiſe, legal, 
nor juſt.— But this Biſhop does not tell 
us how far the Riſe of theſe Troubles was 
owing to puritanical Fury: He does not o- 
pen to us how far their Proceedings were 
neither wiſe, legal, nor juſt; or elſe he 
might have told us with Truth, that the 
Scots had not only frequently in a tumul- 
tuous Manner oppoſed the Liturgy, but 
that they afterwards aſſumed to themſelves 
the Liberty and Power of holding a general 
Aſſembly of their Church, and in it to a- 
boliſh Epiſcopacy, and do ſeveral other 
Things that were judged inconſiſtent with 
the Duty of Subjects, even ſo far, *till they 
brought upon themſelves the Titles of be- 
ing errand and downright Rebels. This 
the Biſhop (who told us in former Pages, 
that he was acquainted with all the Mea- 
ſures of the Puritans) might have inform- 
ed us of, if he pleaſed; and ſince he ſays 
likewiſe that he would omit and palliate 
no Circumſtances to hide the Truth, ought 
certainly to have done; but then that 
would have hinder'd his own Argument, 
which he 8 after forms to lay 
the Blame upon the King's Miniſtry, and 


to free thoſe that oppoſed the King from 
the Imputation of any Crime. I will go 
* no further, ſays ke, in opening the Be- 
* ginning of the Troubles in Scotland. 
And then in a Line or two afterwards, he 


ſets down this ſpecious Argument, which 
is 


(27) 
1s certainly very rationally concluſive, and 
ſhews a down-right Spirit of Impartiality 
in the Arguer. The Violence, ſays he, 
* with which that Kingdom did almoſt 
* unanimouſly engage againſt the Admini- 
* {tration, may eaſily convince one, that 
* the Provocation muſt have been very 
* great, to draw on ſuch an entire and ve- 
* hement Concurrence againſt it.“ This Ar- 
gument proves ſo much, that it proves juſt 
nothing. The ſame Form of Words may 


be uſed to pre- ſuppoſe a Provocation always 


given on the Side of every Prince, and to 


juſtify every Rebellion upon Earth, that 
any diſquiet Number of People of any Na- 
tion ſhall carry on againſt the Crown: Nay 


an Independent might as well carry the 


ſame Argument againſt the ſacred Perſon 
of that unfortunate Prince, by ſaying, the 
Violence, with which the moſt potent Par- 
ties of theſe Kingdoms did almoſt unani- 
moufly engage againſt the Perſon of King 


_ Charles the Firſt, may eaſily convince one, 


that the Provocation muſt have been very 
great, to draw on ſuch an entire and ve- 
hement Concurrence againſt him. 

If it is poſſible for an Hiſtorian to be 
guilty of ſo many ſeeming Contradictions, 
falſe Arguments, Omiſſions, Inconſiſtencies, 
and Abſurdities, in ſo few Pages, and yet 
be in the Right; ſure Truth in the Ma— 
nagement of ſome Hands muſt be a more 


E 2 per- 
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_ perplexing Labyrinth, than can be com- 
pounded out of Error and Falſhood. 
As we go on with this worthy Author, 
we ſhall find, that juſt as he opened to us 
this Hiſtorical Account, ſo he proceeds in 
the ſeveral Parts, into which he afterwards 
divides his Narration, with the ſame artful 
and powerful Way of perplexing the Ideas 
and Notions, that Readers of Works of 
this Nature would expect to have of Men 
and Things. | 
Throughout the Account of this whole 
Reign, he falls as foul upon King Charles 
the Firſt's Character, as any who oppoſed 
that Monarch in thoſe Days would have 
done, and that iu direct Oppoſition to Mat- 
ters of Fact delivered to us concerning that 
Prince, by Hiſtorians of the greateſt Weight 
and Authority, | 
The Eikon Baſilike, written by that Prince, 
being a Book of that Sort, that it would 
be ſufficient of itſelf, if allow'd to be his, 
to refute many of Burnet's Refle&ions, is 
artfully repreſented by Dr. Burnet (as far 
as he was capable of arguing the Point) to 
be none of his own. Father Orleans makes 
no Queſtion of its being his, and in pag. 
104, ſpeaking of the King, he ſays, He 
employ'd himſelf in collecting and digeſt- 
ing his Thoughts into a Book, call'd Eikon 
Baſilike, or the Portraiture of the King; 
where giving an Account of his Conduct, 
which had been variouſly judged of, he 
8 diſcovers 
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diſcovers ſuch' a Mind and ſuch Notions, 
as will not allow of a double Meaning: 
Such is the Acuteneſs, the Learning, the 
Morality, and the Piety, according to that 
Prince's Religion, which appears through- 
out all that Work. Add to this, the fol- 
lowing Account out of V. arwick's Memoirs, 
pag: . 68, and 69: © Theugh I cannot ſay 1 

© know that he wrote his Icon Baſilike or 

* Image, which goes under his own Name; 
yet I can ſay, I have heard him, even 
unto Py y unworthy ſelf, fy many : of 
*. thoſe Things it contains; and I have 


been aſſur'd by Mr. Lever: (one of the 


6 
* Pages of his Bedchamber, and who was 
with him thro' all his Impriſonments) 
* that he hath not only ſeen the Manu- 
* ſcript of that Book among his Majeſty's 
Papers at the Iſle of Wiz br, but rod ma- 
* ny of the Cham himſelf; and Mr. 
* Herbert, who by the Appointment of Par- 
* hament attended him, ſays, he ſaw the 
* Manuſcript in the King” s Hand, as he be- 
* lieved ; but it was in a running Cha- 
* racer, and not that which the King uſu- 
* ally wrote. | 

In pag. 47, where he was to ſpeak of 
him as a Soldier, Burner diminiſhes the 
King in that Part of his Character, by 
ſaying, He minded little Things too much, 
and was more concern'd in the drawing of 
a n than in n a Battle. 


By 


(30) 

By that Biſhop's Leave, the Papers that 
he drew, were not ſo inſignificant as he 
repreſents them. In Dr. Velwood's Me- 
moirs, pag. 71, we are inſpir'd with a very 
different Notion of this King's maſterly 
Talents and Perfections in that Way: He 
© (ſays that ingenious Phyſician) ſpoke ſe- 
* veral Languages very well, and with a 
* ſingular good Grace; tho' now and then, 
£ when he was warm in Diſcourſe, he was 
£ inclinable to ſtammer. He writ a tole- 
* rable Hand for a King; but his Senſe 
* was ſtrong, and his Stile Laconick, and 
yet he ſeldom wrote in any Language 
but Engliſh. Some of his Manifeſto's, 
© Declarations, and other publick Papers, 
< he drew himſelf, and: moſt of them he 
© correted. In comparing thoſe of the 
King with the Parliament's, one would 
© be eafily inclined to prefer, for the moſt 
part, the King's, for the Strength of Rea- 
© foning, and the Force of Expreſſion. 1 
have ſeen ſeveral Pieces of his own Hand, 
© and therefore may the better affirm, that, 
both for Matter and Form, they ſurpaſs 
© thoſe of his ableſt Miniſters, and come 
© nothing ſhort of Strafford and Falkland, 
* the two moſt celebrated Pens of that 

© Time. | | 
But his being a good Writer, did not at 
all hrader him from being intent on his 
Battles, when he was engaged in them, 
notwithſtanding that vile Sneer of Burnet's, 
„ where 
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where he ſays, He minded the drawing of 
a Paper, more than fighting a Battle: Vile 
Inſinuation! he fought as well as he could 
write. Why does he thus turn every Ca- 
lamity upon a Want of Wiſdom in the 
King, and load him with Defects that were 
notoriouſly not his own, but the wretched 
Effects of mere ill Fortune. Why does he 
run up the firſt Canſes of all theſe Trou- 
bles to a wrong Source, a falſe Original, 
and repreſent the King's Counſels as the 
Occaſions of them all > Why does he ſo 
flenderly expoſe to View the Batbarities of 
the Puritans, that brought their King to 
ſuch an End? He tells us, that he was let 
into the Knowledge of all their Practices, 
being himſelf deſcended from a rich Wo- 
man that was counted their main Support; 
Why then does he omit placing them in 
their proper Colours, unleſs he had a ten- 
der Kindneſs for that Puritan Alliance, 
that prevail'd over all the Advantages 
which ſuch copious Informations might 
have yielded to the curious World? 

I make it my Remark, that the King's 
moſt heroic Followers, his beſt and moſt 
boſom Friends, Counſellors, and Chaplains, 
meet with the ſame Treatment from him. 

Montrofs, that with a Handful of Troops, 
made himſelf Maſter of Scotland; is re- 
preſented as a vain Boaſter, a weak Com- 
mander, and his very Succeſſes are artfully 


placed 
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placed in ſuch a Light, as to ſeem the im- 

mediate Cauſes of the King's Ruin. 
However, a little afterwards, he repre- 
fents the Marquis of Montroſs as grown 
conſiderable, and as having got Ground al 
over Scotland; and yet, but a little before, 
he excuſes the Hamiltons, upon Complaints 
that were made of their Treachery; 
ſes the Duke of that Name, for his Wiſ— 
dom of not engaging in Montroſs's Under- 
takings; and yet is fotced to own, that in 
his Method of departing from them, the 
Duke did not uſe a very fincere Way of 
Proceeding. Dr. Burnet: had Reaſons for 
exculing the Hamiltons upon many Accounts; 
which appear in ſeveral Parts of the Se- 
uel of his Hiſtory. It is certain theſe 
Grent Men were generally ſuſpe&ed of 
Treachery at that Time; and certainly the 
faireſt Way of arguing had been to have 


ſaid, that Montroſs's Succeſſes, ſince they 


were ſo great of themſelves, would have 
been rivited in Favour of the King, if the 
Hamiltons had joined heartily, as they 
ought to have done, on their Parts. For 
if Montroſs could do all of himſelf that 
Burnet ſays, what might he not have ac- 
compliſh'd, 1f his Actions had been accom- 

any'd with the ſincere Endeavours of the 
Hamiltons? The Way which Burnet takes, 
is by no Means allowable, where he viſibly 
leſſens Montroſs, and takes no other Me- 
thods of clearing Hamilton, than by ſaying, 


prai- 
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his Way of Proceeding, tho' it was not ſin- 
cere, was intended for the King's Service. 
And that Hiſtorian does as falily blame the 
King, for not yielding to Ferns; and go- 
ing on with the Treaty at Uxbridge, when 
he had Reaſon' to hope that his Affairs 
would mend, 'and that he might after- 
wards treat upon better Terms, eſpecially 
ſince the Marquis of Montroſs had already 
been ſo ſucceſsful, and made ſuch a Pro- 
oreſs with his Arms the next Year, that 
after his laſt: Victory at KAilyth, he might 
probably, (if the Hamiltons, to wipe off 
the Suſpicion of Treachery, had aſſiſted 
him) Have been Maſter of all Scotland, 
and fix'd his: Conqueſts. But here, to uſe 
the Doctor's own! Words upon another Per- 
ſon, I muſt ſay, that he has been very dex- 
terous, if not too dexterous, and his Sin- 
erity muſt: be very much queſtion'd in 
his Way of working up this Story to the 
Diſad vantage of the King. * Et 

In all other Caſes, where the King's Diſ- 
appointments render'd it unhappy for him, 
that he did not make Conceſſions ſooner; 
e lays that. tothe Prince's want of Judg- 
— nent, that was entirely owing to croſs 
- ind unforſeen Accidents, and future E- 
e Pents, againſt which, no human Prudence 
: Fould, in thoſe Circumſtances, provide. 

c We wall now take 2 View of that un- 
ortunate Princ2 at Oxford, and fee how 
radently the King * in that deſpe- 
3s Jars - 
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rate Condition, when that City was in- 


veſted. His Majeſty, after having again be 
and again attempted in Vain ſome Accom- Y 
modation with the Parliament, offering all | *© 
in general that his Misfortunes would al-] . 
low his Honour and Conſcience to grant, ah 


and aſſuring them (that as to Particulars) h 
he would ſettle them all in ſuch Manner th. 
with them, that they ſhould have no Cauſe 


to complain; and preſſing them to admit de! 
him to paſs, whatſoever well-meaning Mew | ml 
ſhould think neceſſary towards a Peace. | © 
The Parliament, however, were ſo far = 


from giving Ear to him, as to let him 
know he muſt expect to be confin'd, if lie] e 
attempted to repair to London, and pub- 
lick Proclamation was made for all Officers 
—- ſecure him, if he were found upon the 

ay. | 7 7 
The Parliament having rhus rejected that 
Prince's honeſt Propoſals, his Majeſty plain- 
ly ſaw, that Oxford could ſtill hold out; 
but there being no Relief to be expected, 
_ whatſoever Reſolution were ſhewn, it muſt 
of Neceſſity fall into the Hands of the 
Oppreſſors. Here his Majeſty was to have 
Recourſe to his own Prudence, to gain his}. 
Perſon that Preſervation, which the ill 
Fortune of his Arms had deny'd him; and 
with which, the Councils of his wiſeſt 
Friends were unable to ſupply him. That 
prudent Monarch, being ſtitl perſuade 
that a Return of his People to him, ma 
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be rea ſonably expected from the Diviſions, 
which daily encreas'd between the Preſby- 
| terians and the Independants; he is ſaid 
with great Magnanimity, to have offer'd the 
Army to put himſelf into their Hands, 
) and to have receiv'd nobetterAnſwer from 
them, than he had done from the Parliament. 
It is highly probable, that the Indepen- 
dents were very apprehenſive, that ſuch 
might be the Conſequence if the King 
« | went to London; for Cormwell, who had 
an Eye every where, went away to London, 
m] on Purpoſe to obſtruct the King's being 
"| receiv'd there. | 
As to the Anſwer given his Majeſty by the 
Army, there is no Queſtion, but that they 
having reſolv'd to deſtroy him, were for ta- 
king of him in Arms, that ſo he might be 
renderd the more odious to the People, 
and the more plauſibly charg'd with thoſe 
Crimes, that were to ſerve for a Pretence, 
to colour the Paricide they were contriving, 
This unfortunate Monarch being thus 
rejected on all Sides, muſt ſurely have been 
arm'd with ſingular Prudence, that he 
. | could have Preſence of Mind enough to 
meditate his Eſcape, and Conduct enough 
to make it; where, if the moſt ſolemn 
Promiſes and Engagements of Men could 
have ever been rely'd on, he might have 
aſſur'd himſelf that the Security of his Per- 
. x0 Wn would have heen the Conſequence of 
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his Eſcape, provided he ſhould be able to 
make it. 


His very Servants were kept ignorant 
of his Reſolution, and were only inform'd 


by the Event ; he had vaniſh'd on a ſudden, 
diſguiſhing himſelf at Night, after com- 
mitting the Secret to Aſpburnhbam, a truſty y 


Servant, and one Hudſon, a Miniſter, whom 
he took along with him, The News of 
his Eſcape being ſpread abroad in the 
Town and Country about; came quickly 
to the Army that was drawing near Ox- 
ford, and then ſoon reach'd the Parliament. 
Every Man gueſs'd according to his own 


Fancy, at the End and Deſign of fuch a 
myſterious Eſcape, 'till it appear'd that 


his Majeſty was fled, to put himſelf upon 


the Scots, who ſtill lay at the Sicge of 
Newark. | 


For the better Underſtanding this Point; 


it is to be obſerv'd. that the King's wah-| 


drawing h.wſclf to the Scot's Army, was 


not, as ſome would have it, entirely the 


Effect of Deſpair; but there was a great 


deal of Foreſight in it. There are Au-] 
thentic Memoirs, that prove the Scots firſt 


propos'd his coming to them, and ſent 
Sir Murray into France, to treat with 


the King the more ſafely by the Interpofi- 


tion of that Croun. The King was at firf 
loth to truſt them; but Montreville, the 


brought the Matter rg bear juſt before th 


in the Scots Army, had 


». 
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King reſolv'd to retire to it. Of all the 
Things thy had promis'd Montreville in 
Favour of that Prince, one was, that they 
would not deliver him up to the Parliament 
of England, unleſs upon a good and 1608 
Peace. 

The Account of the King's Eſcape, and 
of his being among the Scots, when brought 
to London, ſurpriz'd the Parliament the 
more in Regard the two Nations began nat 
to agree ſo well as they had done. The 
Scots put too high a Value upon thoſe Ser- 
vices, the Pnelih thought they ſtood no 
longer” i in Need of; they grew rich in Eng- 
land, and kept Poſfeſſion of the Places they 
took, which was an open Breach of the 
Treaty. The favourable Reception given 
the King, and that Prince's going away 
with them to Newcaſtle, had made the 
Breach the wider, -and their Minds ſeem'd 


to be quite alienated. However theſe Be- 


ginnings being manag'd by Complaints, Re- 
monſtrances, inutual Proteſtations of ad- 
hering to the Conditions of the League 
and Covenant, &c. The Negotiations be- 
tween the two Nations, held long enough 
before their Animoſities broke out, to gain 
the Engliſþ Time enough to reduce all the 
Places, that ſtill held out for the King. 
For it was only towards their Sovereign, 
that this Parliament, or rather this Cabal 
us'd no Moderation. As ſoon as ever it 


was known that he Was fled to the Scots, 
| L 
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pblick Declaration was made, that he was 
zl inclin'd to Peace, and intended to 
heighten the Animoſities between the two 
Nations, to enable himfelf to carry on 
the War. 

Whilſt the Parliament contriv'd to de- 
him with the Pen, the Army went | 
pping him with the Sword. | 

Oxford was beſieg d, and tho' it could hold 
put long, capitulated, and obtain'd honour- | 
able Conditions, and all other (the King's) 
ſtrong Places were furrender'd, They had 
Orders ſo to do; the King being willing | 
to undeceive the People, as to what the | 
Parliament had given out againft him, that 
he was averſe to Peace. His Majeſty (per- 
fwaded that the Scots would be Cores to 
whom he had at firſt caus'd Newark to be 
ſurrender'd) oblig'd all Men and Towns, 
that ſtill fought for him, to lay down their 
Arms; and the ſtrong Holds which ſtil] 
held out in England, to ſubmit to the Par- 
liament. Mean while all Things, likewiſe, 
appear'd to tend to a Peace between the 
two cantending Nations. After the Sur- 
render of Oxford, Banbury, Calo, Worceſter, 
Woodflock, Ragland, Ludlow, Litchfield, Den- 


bigh and Pendennis, all ſurrender'd. 


All the ſmall Remains of the Royal Par- 
ty, in every Corner of the Kindom, vanifh'd 
u pon the Loſs of theſe Places. Juſtice had 
not fo intirely abandon'd the whole 
Nation, but that there were ſtill ſome 

conſcientious 


many Conteſts, and many 
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conſcientious Perſoris who offer'd up 
their Prayers for the King, but as it 
was in private; ſuch good Wiſhes were 
punich'd as High Treaſon. It had been 
hop'd, the Scots would do more than ofs 
fer up Vows; but thoſe Hopes vaniſh'd, 


| when Cromwel's Cabal had inſpir'd the Par- 
liament to dazle their Eyes with that Metal 


which encourages the committing of the 
greateſt Crimes. After many Negotiations, 

Journeys back 
ward and forward, which ſeem'd daily 
to. threaten an open Rupture between the 


two Nations, the. Parliament was advis'd 


to offer the Scots a confiderable Sum of 


Money (ſays a French Hiſtorian from whour 
Itake ſeveral Extracts) under Colour of 
requiting their 'Services, but m Reality, 
to buy the King out of their Hands. 
that Dr. Burnet, if he had 
not been partial, ſhould not have gone thro 
with this Story, ſince he ſays, the Love he 
has for Scotland, has made him frequently 
dwell longer upon the Affairs of that Conn- 
try, which he pretends to have known tho- 
roughly well. But may be, his Love to 
his Country might be pleaded in his Ex- 
cuſe that he did not doit. Nothing leſs; 
for if he had been a Lover of hots 1 2 
liſts in Scotland, that ſtood hearty for the 
King, and an Ahorrer of thoſe Covenau- 
ters that had his Uncle I arri for one 
of their Chiefs upon almoſt all — 5 
e 


(40) 
he might have told the Story with a very 
good Grace, and not have at all offended 
the brave, the loyal, and the noble Spi- 


of their great and generous Poſterity. I 


ſhall ' therefore proceed and take the Ac- 


count from a French Hiſtorian, who has 


done it in that juſt and handſome Man- 


The Concluſion of that Treaty, or ra- 
ther of that infamous Bargain, gave the 
rouble; 
for it is not rea ſonable to charge a whole 
Nation with the Actions of a few ſelfiſh 
Forces. They were ſenſible that in ſelling 
their King, they had ſold their Reputation, 
and that all Europe would abhor ſo vile an 


Scots, or rather their Army, freſh 


Action: But beſides the Shame of ſuch aàn 


infamous Bargain, they could not avoid 
the Confuſion ef breaking their Words ſo 
often engag'd to that Prince in a private 
Treaty they had with him; wherein, to 
their greater Diſgrace, the Miniſter of 
France had been concern'd with them. Be- 
ſides, they were ſtill anfwerable to France 
for having made Uſe of its Miniſter to: 
draw the King into a Snare. They knew 
that the Prefident Bellierre, appointed by! 
the Queen Regent, Ambaſſador Extraordi- 
nary, to make the laſt Effort for the King 
of England, was actually charg'd to complain. 


of 


rits, that dwelt in the Bofoms of the 
Majority of People who liv'd in that ga- 
lant Kingdom, and without offending any: 
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of that Wrong, and expreſs lis Reſerit- 
ment. The Scots were ſenfible they had 
no other Way to ſhift off this Trouble, but 
by ſettling an honourable Peace between 
the King and his Parliament. They had 
already attempted, and prevail'd with that 
Aſſembly to propoſe ſome Articles; not 
queſtionining but that the Preſbyterians, 
who were for reſtoring the King, would 
offer ſome reaſonable Terms, and that the 


| King, who had no other Remedy left him, 
| would be neceſſitated to condeſcend to a- 


ny ſuch. The Proje& was good ; but 
the Independents, in Spite of all the 
Preſbyterians could do to mollifie the 
Articles, offer'd only ſuch as he could 
not agree to, without unhinging himſelf, 
and abſolutely ſubverting and aboliſhing 
the Hierarchy and Epiſcopacy of the 
Church. Mean while, Bellierre, the French 


Embaſſador, interpos'd with the Engliſh 


Parliament, but in vain. Bellierre then 
went to the Scots, and try'd all the Powers 
of Argument and Eloquence, but in vain 
there [ikewiſe. He then chang'd Sides, and 
beſought the King to ſatisfy his Parliament 
particularly as to the Point of ſuppreſ- 
ſing the Biſhops. The King would ra- 
ther hazard His Crown and Dignity, than 
conſent to this, and ſo became a Martyr for 
Epiſcopacy. This, we may ſay, was the only 
Point Which decided the Fate of that un- 
ortunate Princes For now the Scots, ac- 
ording to their Bargain, deliver'd up the 

G unhappy 
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unhappy King to the Parliament Deputies, 
who conducted him under a ſtrong Guard, P 
to Holmby, one of his own Houſes, from 
whence, I cannot bear to follow him | 
thro' all the Inſults and Hardſhips he ſuf- | * 
fer'd *till he was brought to the Scaffold, || © 


long before deſign'd for him, as appears by | It 
what Biſhop Burner ſays, that talking of | h; 
the King's Death with the Covenanters, he | Y 
got the better of the Argument, according — 
to their own Way of reaſoning : But here , 
I muſt remark how unhandſome the fol- A 


lowing Character given by a Biſhop of the 
Church of England, ſuits a Prince that! 2 
dy'd for its Epiſcopacy. His Words are 
theſe, He was out of Meaſure ſet on fob 
lowing his own Humour; he had a firm 
Averſion to Popery, but was much en-! 
clin'd to a middle Way between Proteſtants] 
and Papiſts, by which he loſt the one with- 
out gaining the other. He had too high a] 
Notion of the Regal Power, and thought] 
that every Oppoſition to it was Rebellion. 
His Reign, both in Peace and War, was a 
continual Series of Errors; ſo that it does} 
not appear that he had a true Judgment of 
Things. — Could a Preſbyterian have ſaid 
worſe of him? Methinks 'tis Scandal to 
us, to hear a French Jeſuit, Father Orleans 
ſpeaking of a Proteſtant Prince in thi: 
juſter Manner. | 35 
King Charles the Firſt's Enemies have gi 
ven out, that a Prince who had been mor 
politic 


void, nor with endeavouring 
when it was become abſolutely neceſſnry. 
He would rather have been commended for 
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politick, leſs govern'd by others, of a more 
uniform Conduct, not ſo eaſy or ſo poſi- 
tive out of Seaſon, and more ready in com- 
ing to a Reſolution, would have ſurmount- 
ed all thoſe Difficulties. I rather believe 


it may be ſaid, he had overcome them, 


had he been more fortunate, and that he 
was one of thoſe whoſe Reputation depends 
on their Succeſs ; as he had Faults, ſo he 


had Qualities that corrected them; and as 


he committed Overſights, ſo he did other 
Things, which would have more than made 
amends for them, had not Fortune, which 
favour'd him on ſeveral Occaſions, always 


| forſaken him, when Actions were decifive. It 


cannot be deny'd but that he hadSenſe, Cou- 
rage, and Virtue, That briſk Way of his, of 


making War, when he commanded himſelf, 


and was fully reſolv'd upon it; the ſeveral 
Battles he fought in Perſon, the Victories 


he obtain'd, are Demonſtrations that he 


underſtood the Trade, though he did not 
love it. When he had more than once re- 


| duc'd his Enemies to Extremity, another Vi- 


ctory would have made him abſolute. But 
this Height of good Fortune ever fail'd him, 
whatſoever he could do to attain it. Had it 
fallen to his Lot, he would never have 


been charg'd with having brought upon 


himſelf a War, which he endeavour'd to a- 
to avoid it, 
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managing of it well; and had the Suc— 
ceſs been proſperous, all Men would have 
forgot, that perhaps it had been indiſ- 
creet in the Original, and too ſlow in 
the Beginning. Thus far a French Jeſuit, 
in the Behalf of this Prince; tho' of that 


Order, that 1s ſaid to be moſt for  deſtroy- | 


ing Proteſtant Kings. 
But Burner, I am ſorry to ſay it, a Bi- 


ſhop of the Church of England, quite con- 


trary to this Way of Speaking of an un- 
proſperous King and Heroe, endeavours ta 
add to his Calamity, by reviling Majeſty 
amidſt its Woes, and repreſenting that with 
Prince as the whole weak Author of his 
own mighty Ruins; and he does this un- 
generous Act in ſuch a Manner, as if he 
had a Mind to pay a Complement at the 
{ame Time to the proſperous Vice of the 
Uſurper; and tho' he juſt owns him to be 
vicious, he appears to be willing, notwith- 
ſtanding, to worſhip him for the mere Sake 
of his Proſperity, The whole Part of his 
Hiſtory before the Reſtoration, is not ſo 
properly to be call'd a Hiſtory, as an inve- 
terate Satyr upon diſtreſs'd Virtue in the 
Perſon of a murder'd King, and a Train of 
unſucceſsful and dying Heroes; and at the 
ſame Time, a Panegyrick upon triumphant 
Villany in the Perſon of the Uſurper, and 
his blood thirſty, treacherous, rapacious, 
but victorious Adherents, 


I muſt 


gives us his own. 


whoſe wonderful Capacity (ſo the King 
expreſſes himſelf) might rather make a 
Prince afraid, than aſham'd to employ him 


FF 
I muſt, before | enter upon that adornd 
Character which the Biſhop Burnet gives to 
Oliver, remark upon what he ſays of that 
great Councellor to Charles the Firſt, the 
Earl of Strafford, and of the Chaplain that 


aſſiſted his Majeſty in his laſt. dying Mo- 
ments, Biſhop Juæxon. 


As to the firſt, he an, 49; © That 
© the Earl of Strafford' s Death made all his 
former Errors be forgotten. It raiſed his 


p „Character, and caſt a laſting Odium on 
* that Way of proceeding; whereas he 


had ſunk in his Credit dy any Cenſure 


* lower than Death, and had been little 

pity'd if not juſtly puniſhed” . 

How baſe is this of a Man, of whom 
this is his true Character, if a Saint may 
be thought to ſpeak Truth! That Earl 
was an able Man, of a ſingular Reſolution. 

The King himſelf has left us the beſt 
Portraiture of him in the Book where he 
There that Prince re- 
preſents him as a Genius of the firſt Rank, 


in the greateſt Affairs, he being furniſh'd 
with ſuch ſublime Qualities, as make thoſe 
to dare, and to perform much, whoſe Pro- 
jects are attended with Succeſs, and whoſe 


Merit is favour'd by Fortune. 


The King, as he had given him this Cha- 
racter, had a Mind to ſave him from the 
Sentence 


| (45) 
Sentence of Death pronounc'd againſt him 
in Parliament, and declined ſigning it as 
much as he could. Some Judges, and even 
Biſhops urged him to it, declaring he might 
lawfully do it: Yet Burnet finds fault with 
the King only, not with thoſe Judges and 
Biſhops. On the contrary, there was but 
one Biſhop that oppoſed it ſtrenuouſly, that 
is to ſay, Biſhop Fuxon; and him Burnet 
finds fault with, when he aſſiſted the King 
himſelf at his Death, calling him an ho- 
neſt Performer of his Function, but unfit 
for it, a dry and inſipid Prieſt. By Burnet's 
Leave, 7uxon was no ſuch inſi pid Prieſt in 
Strafford's Caſe, he gain'd a Reputation 
which ought to be render'd immortal in 
Hiſtory, by always adviſing that Prince to 
follow the Dictates of his Conſcience, 
which was averſe to the ſigning any Sen- 
tence whatſoever that he thought unjuſt. 
We come now to the Perſon that Burnet 
makes his chief Hero, and that ſhines fore- 
moſt in this Volume of his Hiſtory. He 
indeed juſt mentions his Hypocriſy and his 
Treachery, but touches ſo lightly upon 
them, conſidering to what an enormous 
Degree thoſe Crimes were carried by that 
Tyrant. as if he ſeemed deſirous that thoſe 
Trenſgreſſions might be paſſed over as par- 
donible by the Reader; and as if he had 
a Dh, as far as he was able, to blot out 
his !1-quities, that he might the better af- 
terwards manage that Panegyrick, hay 
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he had a Deſign of forming upon his fu- 
ture Exploits. | | 
To ſpeak with as much Temper as att 
honeſt Man can have on ſuch an Occaſion, 
if the Life of Oliver had been ſtained with 


the Guilt of Crimes that were of a lower 


Degree, than thoſe monſtrous and unparal- 
lelled Villanies that he committed, there 
are perhaps ſome Acts of his Life that 
might have been mention'd with Applauſe 
by juſt Hiſtorians, But the Bounds of Hi- 
ſtory are never to be ſtretched ſo far, that 
a Man ſhould be celebrated in it, upon any 
Account as a great Man, who was upon 
all Accounts .the greateſt Villain of all 
Mankind. 

Were I in private Life to be told a Sto- 
ry of a Ruffian, who laid wait for the 
Life of a Great Man, (who had many Ser- 


vants round about him to protect his Per- 


ſon) and did at laſt by many Stratagems, 
many Devices, by bribing ſome of the Ser- 
vants, and a great many other falſe Mea- 
ſures, compaſs the Death of the Great Man 
he aimed at; and were the Son of the 
murdered Perſon to relate the Story, and 
ſhould he, making ſlight of the Murder of 
his Father, run out only in his Narration 
upon the Wiſdom, Cunning, and Bravery, 
of the Murderer, I ſhould look upon the 


Son to be more unnatural, than he who 


perpetrated the bloody Deed. 
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A King is the Father of his Country, 
and there was no King who deſerved that 
Appellation in a greater Degree than 
Charles the Firſt. He loſt his Life by en- 
deavouring to protect the Laws of the 
Kingdom againſt the Infringers of all Laws 
both divine and humane, by endeavouring 
to ſupport the Liberty and Property of the 
Subject, which is never better maintained 
than under 2 good, pious, and lawful 
Pririce, againſt Slavery and arbitrary Perſe- 
cution, which was deſigned to be brought 
upon them (and never could' be carried to 
a greater Height) by a bf tes and Uſur- 
per. He fought for the Religion and the 
Altars of his Country, and fell a bloody 
Sacrifice and Victim for Religion and Epiſ- 
copacy, by the Hands of a Ruffian, who 
had a diabolical Diſpoſition to tiſe up with 
inveterate and helliſh Malice, in Oppofi- 
tion to every Thing that was either hu+ 
mane, moral or divine. 

Now, for a Briton, while he is writing 
the Hiſtory of his murder'd Kirig, the Fa- 
ther of Britain, and relating to us the Sto- 


ry of his Murderer; for a Son of the 


Church of England, while he is giving us 
an Account of the Perſon who dy'd a 
Royal Martyr in the Defence of that 
Church, and at the ſame Time delivering 
to us the Practices by which his Perſecu- 
tor brought him to his Martyrdom ;. for 
ſuch an Author, I ſay, to ſpeak coldly in 
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the Defence of his Royal Maſter, nay, even 
to affront his Character, and to extenuate 
his good Name; and at the ſame Time, to 
deliver himſelf with great Care and Cau- 
tion, concerning the Villany of him, who 
| wrought this bloody Tragedy; and even 
afterwards to tranſport himſelf, when he 
is painting the Reſolution, the Conduct, 
the Bravery, the Power, of ſuch a ſucceſs- 
full Tyrant, is a Crime that muſt want a 
Name; 'tis turning an Hiſtorian into a 
Parricide; and doing that upon the better 
Part of Majeſty, that is to ſay, upon the 
Royal Fame and Reputation, by the Force 
of the Pen, which Oliver had done before, 
upon the Perſon of a King, by the Force 
of the Sword, | | 

If there ever liv'd a Perſon, who, when 
he had it in his Power, acted with Tyran- 
tical and Arbitrary Sway over thoſe whom 
he had lawleſly brought to be his Inferiors, 
that were by Birth, and the Laws of this 
Realm, his Supetiors ; ovet thoſe whom 
by Force he reduced to be his Subjects and 
Slaves, that were born to be his Lords and 
Maſters; Oliver was that Man: And yet 
the pious and tlie juſt Dr. Burnet, who had 
long ſince told us, that King Charles the 
Firſt diſliked all moderate Councils, em- 
ploys rieat a Page in Praiſe of Oliver's good 
Temper this Way, and is immoderarely 
zealous in repreſenting to his-Readers, the- 
Virtue of Oliver's Moderation in his Go- 
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vernment, who (he fays, pag. 79.) ſtudy'd 
to ſeek out able and honeſt Men, and to 
employ them. And this wiſe Hiſtorian 
would not be contented with dilating upon 
this Subject, without giving us Ol:ver's 
good Inclinations to promote Brrnet's own 
Father, for the Sake of his ſingular Piety 
and Integrity, tho' Oliver, forſooth, is ſaid 
to have known him to have been a Roya- 
lift, as a moſt illuſtrious Example, of what 
muſt indeed be owned to be a ſingular, and 
I believe before unheard of, Kind of Mo- 
deration. . 

His publick Spirit and Magnanimity, 
the one of which, made him belov'd at 
Home, while the. other render'd him the 
Terror of all the Nations abroad, are the 
next glaring Parts of his CharaQer, which 
Burnet ſets forth in two Pages together, 
more with the Infinuation of Rhetorick, 
than the Truth of Hiſtory : And yet, when 

he ſpoke of Charles the Firſt he had ſaid 
of him, that his Reign, both in Peace and 
War, was a continual Series of Errors, ſo 
that it does not appear that he had a true 
Judgment of Things. 

Neither does he think it ſufficient to ſa- 
critice King Charles the Firſt's Reputation 
to the Fame of Oliver, this darling Cha- 
racter in his Hiſtory, but his Son King 
Charles the Second, muſt be meanly repre- 


ſented too, that he may heighten the 


Blaze 
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Blaze of Oliver's Glory. He tells us for 
this End, in pag. 81, that in a Diſcourſe 
held between Borel the Dutch Embaſſador, 
and King Charles the Second, the King re- 
preſented to that Miniſter, that the Dutch 
entertain'd his Enemies againſt his Will; 
and yet in Oliver's Time they had, in a 
very different Manner uſed both himſelf 
and his Brother. Borel (ſays Burnet) in 
great Simplicity anſwer'd, Ha ] Sire, c'eſtoit 
un autre choſe > Cromwel eſtoit un grand 


Homme, & il ſe faiſoit craindre, & par terre, 


& par mer. The Linse Anſwer was, Fe 
me feray craindre auſſy d mon tour. And 
then Burnet adds, But he was ſcarce as good 
as bis Word. It is hard to ſay, whether 
the booriſh Brutality was more remarkable 
in the Dutchman, or the Falſhood with 
which Burnet aſſerts, that the King was 
not as good as his Word, is more ſurpriſing 
in a Biſhop that pretends to write Hiſtory. 
Who was more dreaded by the Dutch than 
Charles the Second? And did not the Duke 
of Tork his Brother, whom they had like- 
wiſe treated ill when among them, make 
the Seas bluſh red with their Shame, and 
their Defeats, and the Theatre of Engliſh 
Victory? But this monſtrous Way of pla- 
cing Things true or falſe in Hiſtory, ſeems 
In this Place to be done as it were on Pur- 
poſe, to paint an Uſurper making a more 
eminent Figure, as he ſtands repreſented 
to our View, between two lawful Kings, 
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(5 
and overlooking them both with a kind of 
ſuperior State. 

There is one Thing more, that I muſt 
remark, before I leave this Character. Bur- 
net had flightly touch'd at firſt, where 
it could not be avoided; upon Oliver's 
Diſſimulation, Treachery and Hyprocriſy, 


and as if he fear'd theſe, tho' ſo gently 


mention'd, ſhould make too deep an Im- 
preſion in the Minds of his Readers to 
Oliver's Difadvantage : He bethinks him- 
ſelf of ſome healing Methods in the Courſe 
of his Hiſtory, to embalm, if poſſible, this 
Part of his Character from votting, and 
to preſerve it entire. He ſpends almoſt 
two entire Pages in praiſing Oliver's Zeal 
for the Proteſtant Religion, and gives fig- 
nal Inſtances of his Goodneſs and Power 
in protecting it abroad; in which Relation, 
he again takes an Opportunity of raifing 
the Eſteem of Oliver, by depreciating King 
Charles the Second. He then goes on to 
lay before us a great Defign for the Inte- 
reſt of the Proteſtant Religion, that Cron 
wel had defign'd to begin his Kingſhip with 
if he had aſſumed it. And upon this Head 
Dr. Burnet, after having told the Deſign 
concludes with theſe Words, , ſays he 
thought it was not fit to let ſuch a Pro 
* jc as this be quite loſt : It was certain| 
Da noble One.“ Thus this Arch-Hypocriti 
is in a Manner propoſed as an Example 
for ſucceeding Princes to imitate in Gre: 


Deſign 
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Deſigns, for the Intereſt of the Proteſtant 
Religion. | | 
After having thus artfully wip'd away 
his Vices, and out of all Meaſure, exag- 
gerated his Exploits, he brings him to a 
light Sickneſs, an eaſy Death, and lays 


him quietly in the Grave, as if no remar- 


kable Diſturbance had at that Time ever 
happen'd. I do not know how gentle his 


Agony might have been, but all Nature 


ſeem'd in a Buſtle at his Death. There 


was ſuch a Rage in the Element, that his 


turbulent Spirit ſeem'd to be carty'd away 
in a Whirlwind from the Earth, which he 
had laid waſte and deſolate, which. he 


made an Aceldama drunk with the Blood 


of a pious Prince, and his moſt loyal No- 
bles; and render'd a perfect barren Deſart, 
for thoſe who eſcaped with their Lives, 


and dared to continue virtuous, to rove and 


wander-about in, without the common Be- 
nefits of Life, or the Privileges of Society. 
We will now accompany our Hiftorian, 
and ſee what he ſays of that great Inſtru- 
ment of the Reſtoration, General Monk; 


and we ſhall there find him ſhewing the 


Power of an artful Writer in the greateſt 
Extent; and that as he had the Abilities 
of railing or rather creating ſuch a Super- 
ſtructure of Praiſe, as he had done to Oli- 
ver, upon no Bottom at all; ſo he has an 


_ equal Dexterity at pulling down Merit, 


let it be as great and as high as it wh 
an 
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and built upon never ſo ſtrong and ſolid 
a Foundation. 

Speaking of this truly great and loyal 
Hero, who in almoſt all the authentick 
Hiſtories, that ſpeak of his Days, is plac'd 
as a Pattern and an Eximple of Loyalty 
to all ſucceeding Times, is treated by Dr. 
Burnet, after the following Manner. 

Without ſhewing the leaſt Foundation 
for what he inſinuates; he ſays thus in 
Order to diminiſh tne Fame of Monk's In- 
tegrity in the Eyes of the World, pag. 84. 
* Some have thought that he (Monk) 1n- 
* tended to try, if it was poſſible to ſet up 
for himſelf; others believ'd, that he had 
no ſettle Defign any Way, and reſolv'd to 
do as Occaſion ſhould be offer'd to him. 

In pag. 87, he allows the Army (which 
was under Monk's Command) was manag'd 
with great Skill and Diligence, and that it 
was owing to ſuch Conduct, that the great 
Affair of the Reſtoration, was brought 
about without blood-ſhed,. beyond what 
any Body could expect, hope, or even 
imagine; and yet he then concludes with 
this groundleſs Obſervation; that Monk 
had both the Praiſe and Reward of all this, 
tho' (ſays Dr. Burnet) I have been told 3 
very ſmall Share of it did belong to him. 

There follow three or four more very 
groſs Slanders, worſe if poſſible, than thoſe 
already mention'd, and upon as little 
Grounds, and as frivolous Suggeſtions. 


Next, 
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Next, to having been guilty of beſpat- 
tering the unqueſtion'd Reputation of this 
good and great Man, would be the Guilt 
of endeavouring to clear a Character, that 
{ſtands ſo unblemiſh'd in ſo many Hiſtories, 
from Calumnies that can never be able to 


affect it. It is needleſs to give an Account 
of a great Man, whoſe Life by it ſelf 
adorns a large Volume, that was lately pub- 
liſh'd concerning him to the World; and 
therefore leaving this Subject, I leave Monk 
in the unqueſtion'd and untroubled Poſſeſ- 
ſion of all his Glory; and Burnet to that 
Shame, which is the Potion of thoſe, who 
endeavour to diminiſh exalted Merit. 

One would imagine the Reſtoration might 
have brought the Doctor, to become ſome- 
thing more like a Royaliſt, and have abated 
that too great Abundance of Zeal, which 
he on all Occaſions ſhews for the Puritans. 

But the Reader will be left able to Judge 
of the Author's unchang'd and fix'd Prin- 
ciples in Church and State, his Averſion to 
the Royal Cauſe, and of the Credit due to 
his Hiſtory, from the Account he gives of 
himſelf, and of the principal Perſons con- 
cern'd on both Sides, in ſeveral Paſſages of 
it, In pag. 298, ſpeaking of his writing 
the Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton; 
he owns that he conceal'd ſeveral Things 
relating to the King ; that he left out ſe- 
veral Paſſages that were in his Letters, in 
lome whereof were too much Weakneſs, 


and 
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and in others too much Craft and Anger 
In pag. 373, he ſays, that Duke Lauderdale 
had open'd ſome wicked Deſigns to him; 
that he told thoſe wicked Deſigns, and con- 
feſſes he ought not to have done it, becauſe 
they were the Effects of Confidence and 
Friendſhip. In pap. 155. He ſays, that at 
the Age of 19, he was let into the Secret 
of all Affairs in Scotland; that the Scotch 
Miniſtry had ſuch an Imagination of ſome 
Service he might do them, that they treat- 


ed him with a very particular Freedom and 


Confidence. | 
After quoting theſe Paſſages of the Au- 


thor's acknowledg'd Vanity, Partiality and 
Treachery ; the Reader ſurely will read 
with Caution, the Account he gives of the 
contending Parties in Church and State, 
during the Reign of Cha#les the Second. 
The Epiſcopal Party in Scotland, he repre- 
ſents as a Budy of Men, that ſeem'd to have 
the Principles and Tempers of Inquiſitors 
in them; and that they had no Regard to 
Religion in any of their Proceedings ; that 
they had little Learning, leſs Piety, and 
no Sort of Diſcretion ; that they were mean 
and deſpicable in all Reſpects; that they 
were the worſt Preachers he ever heard: 
that they were ignorant to a Reproach, and 
many of them openly vicious; that they 
were a Diſgrace to their Orders, and the 
ſacred Functions, and were the Dregs and 


Refuſe of the Northern Parts; that thoſe 
0 
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of them who aroſe above Contempt or 
Scandal, were Men of ſuch violent 'Tem- 
pers, that they were as much hated as the 
others were deſpiſed. 


* - 


Thus he deſcribes the Epiſcopalians, 
while at the ſame Time he characterizes 
the Preſbyterians, as a grave, ſolemn Sort 
of People. That they had an Appearance 
that created Reſpect. That they were re- 
lated to the chief Families in the Country, 
either by Blood or Marriage. That they 
had lived in ſo decent a Manner, that the 
Gentry paid great Reſpe& to them. That 
they uſed to viſit their Pariſhes much, an 
were ſo full of the Scriptures, and ſo rea- 
dy at extempore Prayer, that from that they 
grew to practiſe extempore Sermons, That 
they lived in great Familiarity with their 
People, and uſed to pray, and to talk oft 
with them in Private. That it could hard- 
ly be imagined to what a Degree they were 
loved and reverenced by them. That they 
kept ſcandalous Perſons under a ſevere Dif- 
cipline. That theſe Things had a grave 
Appearance, and that their Fan 
fects were not ſo conſpicuous. 
From his Character of Churchmen, and 
Preſbytetians in general in Scotland; let us 
take a View of the Character given by 
him, of one of the principal Churchmen, 


and one of the principal Diffenters in Eng- 


land. This he uſhers in, by ſaying gtave- 
ly, that he had taken the moſt Pains to * 
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well inform'd in, and therefore he offers 
it the Reader with Aſſurance, and on which, 
he hopes due Reflection will be made. Arch- 


biſhop Juxon, is the Man I mean, and the 
Account he gives of him, is as follows. At 


the Reſtoration, Tuxon the antienteſt and 


moſt eminent of the former Biſhops, who 
had aſſiſted the late King in his laſt Hours, was 
promoted to Canterbury, more out of De- 
cency, than that he was then capable to 
fill that Poſt ; that he not only was then 
ſuperanuated, but that he was never a great 
Divine ; that the King, tho' he treated him 
with outward Reſpect, yet had no great 
Regard for him. | 

his is the Account our Author gives of 
Archbiſhop Fuxon, while he treats Baxter 
the Diſſenter, as a Man of great Piety ; 
and that if he had not meddled in too ma- 


ny Things, he wou'd have been eſteemed | 
one of the moſt learned Men of the Age, 


That he had a very moving and pathetical 
Way of Writing, and was his whole Life 
long a Man of great Zeal and much. Sim- 


plicity, and that there was a very great t. 


Submiſſion paid him by the whole Party. 
I have mentioned only theſe amongſt a 
Multitude of other Inſtances that his Book 
abounds with, to ſhew his Inveteracy to the 
Church, and his Zeal for the Preſbyterian 
Cauſe. I will trouble the Reader with an 
Inſtznce or two to ſhew his Affection for 
the rebel Faction, and his Hatred and & 
| verſion 
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verſion to thoſe Princes that ſupported and 
cheriſhed hiin. | 

There was no one Man fo deeply con- 
cerned in the grand Rebellion, or had done 
ſo much Miſchief to the Royal Cauſe, as 


Sir Harry Vane; the Manner of King Charles 


the Firſt Death was entirely his own Con- 
trivance, tho' he had too much Senſe to 
appear upon the Stage to publick View. 


And yet of this Man, this prime Rebel, he 


ſays, That the putting him to Death was 


much blamed. That tho' he was for 


changing the Government, and depoſing 
the King; yet he was againſt putting him 


to Death, and forcing the Parliament. 


That the great Opinion that was had of 
his Parts. and Capacity, made the Court 
think it was neceſſary to put him out of 


the Way. 


In Scotland he repreſents the Execution 
Goverment, becauſe he was diſorder'd both 
in Body and Mind; and yet our Author 
ſays, that at his Execution he was very ſe— 
rene, very chearful, and ſeemed fully ſa— 


| tisfied with his Death. That he read a 


Speech of his own compoſing twice upon 
the Scaffold, wherein he juſtifyed all the 
Proceedings in the Covenant, and aſſerted 
his own Sincerity for the Good of his 
Country, and the Security of Religion. 
After this Account that our Author hath 
given us of two of the prime Rebels in 
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England and Scotland, let us hear whit he 
ſays of King Charles the Second, and the 
Duke of Tork. | obs 
As to King Charles, P. 612, He had 
great Vices, but ſcarce any Virtues to cor- 
rect them.——He had an Appearance of 
* Gentleneſs in his outward Deportment, 
* but he ſeemed to have no Bowels nor 
* Tenderneſs in his Nature, and in the 
* End of his Life ke became cruel. He 
* was apt to forgive all Crimes, even Blood 
* itſelf: yet he never forgave any Thing 
© that was done againſt himſelf, When he 
* {aw young Men of Quality, who had 
* ſomething more than ordinary in them, 
* he drew them about him, and ſet him— 
* ſelf to corrup them both in Religion and 
* Morality ; 1n which he proved ſo unhap- 
* pily ſucceſsful, that he left England much 
* changed at his Death, from what he had 
* found it at his Reſtoration. He never 
read the Scriptures, nor laid Things to- 
* gether, further than to turn them to a 
« Jeſt, or for ſome lively Expreflion.% Bur- 
net concludes this Character, and the Reign 
of Car. 2, with theſe Words, How un- 
* grateful ſoever this Labour has proved to 
* myſelf, and how unacceptable ſoever it 
* may be to ſome, who are either obliged 


© to remember him gratefully, or by the 


Engagements of Parties and Intereſt, are 
* under other Biaſſes ; yet I have gone 
Cc | - F . 
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Life and Reign, with that regard to 


Truth, and eit [ think may be inſtru- 
« five to Mankind, which became an im- 
* partial Writer of Hiſtory, and one who 

believes that he muſt give an Account to 
God of what he writes, as well as of 
© what he ſays and does.“ 

Part of the Character Burnet beſtows up- 
on the Duke of Tork, is as follows: The 
* Duke of Buckingham, ſays he, gave me 


© once a ſhort, but ſevere Character of the 


© two Brothers : Iwas the more ſevere, be- 
* cauſe it was true. The King, he faid, 
© could ſee Things if he 'woul and the 


Duke would ſee Things if he could. He 


had no true Judgment, and was Toon de- 
© termined by thoſe whom he truſted; but 


© he was obſtinate againſt all other Advis 


ces. He was bred with high Notions of 
* the Kingly Authority, and laid it down 
1 eam. that all who oppoſed 
* the King were Rebels in their Hearts. He 


* was perpetually in one Amour or other, 


* without being very nice in hisChoice The 


following Character given of the ſame Per- 


ſons by a very able and impartial Hand, 
that has preſented the World with an ex- 


cellent, and indeed incomparable Book, 


call'd a ſhort View of the Engliſb Hiſtory, 
demonſtrates, what falſe Accounts the Dr. 

gives of Men and Things. 
The Duke (ſays this ingenious Author) 
ſeem'd made in another Mold, and to be 
the 
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the Antipodes of his Brother in Temper 


and Diſpofition, Charles was looſe, volup- 
tuous, and too much a Libertine; Fames 
grave, ſevere, devout; and tho” he now 
and then fell into the ſame Diſorders with 
his Brother, as to Women ; theſe ſeem'd 
but tranſient Paſſions in him, which were 
conſtant Habits in the other. The King 
was kind to his Enemies, and forgetful of 
his Friends; by which falſe Politicks he 
endeavour'd to reclaim a Set of Men, whom 
no Obligations could make grateful, and 
neglected thoſe whom no Injuries could 
hardly fill with Reſentment : The Duke 
on the other Hand, was not only conſtant 
and juſt to his faithful Friends, but terri- 
ble to his Enemics, whom he always pur- 
ſu'd when they had Power to hurt him, 
and always forgave, when they lay at his 
Feet. The one ſeem'd to prefer his Eaſe 
and Quiet to his Reputation, and the other 
to ſacrifice all Things to his Conſcience , 
the King arm'd by any Means to ſucceed 
in his Wiſhes, while the Duke choſe ra- 
ther to deſerve, than to poſſeſs good For- 
tune. 

As to what Burnet has ſaid of Charles the 
Second's never minding the Bible, but when 
he took ſomething out of it, to turn that 
holy Book into Ridicule, we may be con- 
vinc'd of the Falſhood of that, fince he has 
been frequently known to exert the Wit 
with which God had blcſs'd him in eien, 
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of the holy Writings, againſt the many lears 
ned Latitudinarians, and Libertine Wits: 
To give one Inſtance of this, * K. Charles II. 
(fays the ingenious Mr. Addiſon, late Se- 
cretary of State) when he was at Windſor, 
* us'd to amuſe himſelf with the Conver- 
ſation of the famous Vaſſius, who was full 
of Stories relating to the Antiquity, the 
Learning and Manners of the Chineſe, 
and at the ſame Time, a Freethinker in 
Points of Religion. The King, upon hear- 
ing him repeat ſome incredible Accounts 
of thoſe Eaſtern People, turning to thoſe 
who were about him, This learned Di- 
vine, ſaid he, is a very ſtrange Man, be be- 
lieves every thing but the Bible. 

As to the Reign of King Fames the Se- 
cond, Burnet owns himſelf a prejudic'd 
Man; and if ſo little Credit can be given 
him in other Things, I ſhould be ſcarce 
willing to believe a Syllable in this Part of 
his Hiſtory, which he pretends to tell 
of his own Knowledge, unleſs as far as it 
is confirm'd by other Hiſtories. I ſhall 
only in general ſay this, that he ſeems to 
take from him all Manner of Virtues after 
he grew a King, that he allow'd him to 
have when he was Duke of Tork; and 
therefore, to arm the Reader againſt thoſe 


falſe Impreſſions, I ſhall give you his Cha- 


rater, from the aforemention'd Author of 
the Short View ; after mentioning the Death 
of Charles the Second, he ſays thus: A- 
g1inſt ſuch a Loſs, nothing could ſup- 


port, 
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port, but the Hopes and gobd Opinion of 


his illuſtrious Succeſſor, the Duke of Tork, 
who came to the Crown with all imagina- 
ble Adyantages; Reputation, abroad, and 
the Eſteem of his people at Home, con- 
trated by a long Contemplation of ſo ma- 
ny Vertues, of which, this is an undeniable 
Proof, that he was, not hardly more ha- 
ted than eſteem'd even by his Enemies 
themſelves. Here we too much approach 
our own Times, to venture too near the 
Heels of Truth; but we muſt be very un- 


juſt to the Character of James II. if we 


deny him any one Dae make a Prince 
] 


conſiderable, and his Subjects happy; fot 
he poſſeſs'd ſeveral Talents uncommon to 
Men reputed of greater Parts; he was a 
Commiſſioner in his Navy-Office, as well 
as Admiral on Board his Fleet, and Teller 
in his Exchequer; 2 Carpenter in his Docks 
and Yards, and Commiſſary, as well as 


General at the Head of his Armies: To 


that, we may venture to affirm, that he 
underſtood the mechanick Part of Govern- 
ment, better than any King of England. 
If this Account given by the Author of th 
Short View, ſlould by ſome People, be counted 
a favourable one, generouſly given him out 
of Tenderneſs to his Misfortunes ; let ſuch 
Readers, at leaſt, attend to what Mr. Ser 


cretary Addiſon has ſaid of him: King 


Fames the Second (ſays he) try'd that Ex- 
periment (meaning of an avowed Popiſſ 
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f Prince's ruling a Proteſtant People) and 
» f tho' he was endow'd with many Royal 
- E Virtues, and might have made a Nation of 
| FE Roman-Catholicks happy under his Admi- 
Iniſtration; yet the Grievances we ſuffer'd 
* Fin his Reign, proceeded purely from his 
© Religion. Thus far Mr. Addiſon. And it 
fis therefore to be hoped, that all thoſe 
s Readers that are even prejudic'd againſt 
King James, will believe every Tittle, that 
e Fis injurious to that unhappy Prince's good 
Name, in any Points that contradi& this 
e Character given by ſuch an Authority as 
© Mr. Addiſon's, to be as great a Falſhood, as 
t any other that he has related in the other 
o Parts of his Hiſtory, or rather Legend; 
a Find with this Precaution I leave the Rea- 
I aer to peruſe the Accounts of that Reign 
er Wy himſelf. 
ks If any Body thinks I have ſpoken too 
warmly of Dr. Burnet, conſidering he is 
dead, that Perſon is deſired to reflect, that 
nothing can be too harſh againſt a Man 
hat ſo often calls Heaven to witneſs as to 
his [mpartiality and Truth, when even the 
ontrary is prov'd againſt him, even out 
f his own Mouth, and by many other Au- 
horities: He is to reflect, that he deſign'd 
h his a Poſthumous Work, and therefore, if 
der Inüncere, deſerves eternal Reproach ; and 
nat he ſeems to have gone into another 
* Norld, with the ſame Spirit of Anger a— 
iſh inſt many virtuous Men, that he pra- 
lis d when he liv'd. 
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